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AGRLESUILTURAB:a appear, there was something mere of gloom than 


the northeast wind alone would have occasioned. 





PLYMOUTH CO. CATTLE SHOW. 


In consequence, we presume, of some mistake, 





cessful labor, of nearly empty granaries, ‘Chere 
had been almost an entire failure of some of our 
principal crops, We cannot speak of the past 
season as very fruitful; yet it has been enough 
better than the preceding, to cheer us with the 
hope that the sun, in future, will visit us in his 


misdirection, or miscarriage, we have received no 
paper from Plymouth County, containing an ac- 
count of the above mentioned Cattle Show, held 
at Bridgewater, on the 11th ult., and are indebted 
of sufficient length to mature the various products 


of the earth. We are now animated with many 
cheerful countenances, and encouraged in our 


to the Boston Courier for the following: 

We abridge from the Old Colony Memorial the 
following account of the Cattle Show, which was 
held at Bridgewater, on the 11th ult. We regret 
that we cannot, in our notices of these occurren- 
ces, insert the entire lists of premiums, awarded 
by the various Committees. The names of suc- 
cessful farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers, 
ought to be made known, but the annunciation 
must, in general, be leftto the papers entirely de- 
voted to Agriculture. 

The exhibitions at Bridgewater, of almost every 
description, were more numerous and of better | 
qual:ty than they have heretofore been, and the | 
number of competitors was much increased. The | 
adventurers in the plough-field were greater in| 
number than common, and the Match was con- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


course by a respectable assemblage of our female 


friends, who are not always pleased with the dust 


, 





garments, but think well of 
habits, and the soundness of his principles. We 
are presented on this occasion, with more than 
ordinary motives to study the theory and improve 
in the practice of agriculture. ‘The posture of 
public affairs has darkly eclipsed, if not wholly 
destroyed the hopes and prospects of many other 
pursuits. The pockets of at the least many of us, 
are making an approach to emptiness, near enough 
to show us the importance of seeking sustenance 
through the kindness of our mother earth. Should 
the singular position of our country, lead to ex- 
tended improvements in the soil, should it induce 


ducted with great readiness and despatch. The 
address, by the Hon. Solomon Lincoln, was high- 
ly appropriate and interesting, and delivered in 
an eloquentand impressive manner. The dinner 
was such as a Farmers’ ought to be, the growth | 
and produce of our native soil, plenteous, agreea- | 
ble and wholesome. Several toasts were announ- 
ced from the chair, which were highly appropri- 


2 new set of laborers to take the field, should more 
than the poor of the land become permanently en 
gaged in the business of hushandry; then may 
our sons look back to the evils of this period, as 
|overruled by a gracious Providence, to the pro- 
| duction of some good, The competitors for pre- 
ate, and others, of much pith, were proposed by iniuins, in the department of this committee, are 
individuals at the table. The efficers of the last | this year few in nuniber, but they have manifes- 
year were generally re-elected. | ted a laudable spirit of emulation, and extended 
We are happy that the spirit of Agriculture and | their labors beyond the common measure of other 
the arts, so important to the welfare and prosper- | Y©®Ts. 
ity of the country, suffers no diminution in this | 
section of the Commonwealth, where the pilgrims | 
first felled the forest, and, by cultivation, brought | 
the earth to yield its fruits for the benefit of its | 
civilized inhabitants. 
The following song was written for the occa- 
sion by B. Brown, Esq. of Boston —See VV. E. 
Farmer, p. 128, of the current volume. 


Benjamin Hobart, Esq., of Abington, the only 


dition ; and those that were constructed for the 
particular use of the farm, well arranged in loca- 
tions and internal division for convenience and 
economy, ‘The mansion, a venerable edifiee, is 
environed with fruit and ornamental trees, and 
some very handsome specimens of horticulture 
and floreulture. In the rear of the house there 
is a long, serpentine walk, overshadowed with 
numerous forest trees, affording a deiightful sum- 
mer resort for rest or pastime. The garden and 
walk forcibly remind a spectator of descriptions 
he has read of English combinations of artificial 
with natural scenery. Improvements of this sort 
have no essential connection with agriculture, but 
give Justre to more useful improvements and de- 
serve much commendation, wherever knowledge, 
ability and taste for them are united. 


We subjoin, entire, the Report of the Commit- 


” 


tee on “ Improvements,” written, we presume, by 


the venerable and reverend President of the Ply- 
mouth Agricultural Society : 


The circumstances in which we now stand here, 
are so widely different from those under which 
our last annual report was made, as to merit dis- 
tinct remark. We then came to this house amid 
the peltings of so severe a northeast storin, that 
comparatively few of our farmers had zeal enough 
in the good cause, to induce them to face it. The 
house was thinly peopled. Weresembled a wor- 
shipping assembly under a dull preacher, more 
than a collection on an interesting anniversary — 
On the countenances of the few farmers who did 


Mr HWobart’s farm, originally very rough and 
rocky, is reduced to a state of good cultivation.— 
The fields are judiciously and tastefully laid out. 





numerous buildings, all of which are in good con- | 
|his farm in a satisfactory 


They came in the contemplation of much unsuc- | 
| business have been 


will give more particular information of the op- 
erations on the farm and the estimates of expen- 


ses and income: its several other Lranches of 


carried on in connexion with 


|the farm, it may be that blended interests have 


occasioned some mistake in Mr 


strengt!:; that seasons of vegetation will return, | 


that occasionally adberes to the farmer’s hands and | 
the firmness of his | 


jineadow, three acres of twenty-five rods. 


claimant for the best cultivated farm, exhibited | 


}ertions IN Composing manure. 


Hobart’s calcula- 
tions; if not, there is a clear profit from his farm 
beyond what the most ardent friends of agricul. 


}ture had supposed is yet obtained in this country. 


Whether or not the statement be mathematically 
true, Mr Hobart has set an example which ought 
to be imitated ; his success gives foundation of 
hope it will be. His neighbors must perceive the 
advantages and beauty of smooth, productive 
fields. ‘They will not, we hope, long be conten- 
ted bother their tools and bruise their feet 
against rocks, whieh strong faith and a portion of 
There 


dread of rock bound soils, and the 


to 
sulphur would quickly remove. has been 
much 
means employed to avoid them have, in many in- 


too 


stances, been very like “straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels.” In this county there cer- 
tainly should be no dread of rocks, nur any waste 
of them; here there is seareity rather than redun- 
dancy ; let the farms be cleared by splitting and 
piling such as are not yet wanted ; the time may 
not be fur distant, when they will bring more 
for every square foot, than live oak timber now 
does. 

The award of the first premium, $30, to Mr Ho- 
bart, and the addition of two volumes of the N, 
ki. Farmer, is recommended. 

To Mr Philip Brewster, of Hanson, the premi- 
um of $15, offered for the renovation of swampy 
He had reclaimed, since 1833, from a very 
rough and almost useless state, to 


land. 


good 


English 
131 
rods more have been subdued and seeded the 
present year, 

To Col. Abram Washburn, 2d, of Bridgewater, 
the first premium for stone wall, $80, and one 
volume Complete Farmer, He has laid two hun- 
dred and thirteen rods of good wall, and managed 
manner in other res- 
pects. 

‘The following persons are considered entitled 
to premiunis for their skill and praiseworthy ex- 

Captain Solomon 
Howard, of West Bridgewater, $30, and one vol- 
ume N. E. Farmer; he has made eleven hundred 
aud fifty-five loads, 

Maj. Horace Collamore, of Pembroke, $25, anc 


one volume Complete Farmer; he has made 785 


— 


loads. 

Paul Hatheway, Exq., Middleboro’, $20, and 1 
volume New England Farmer; he has made 79] 
loads, 

Mr Philip Brewster, of Hanson, $15, and one 
volume New England Farmer; he las made 605 
loads. 

These gentlemen have done well ; they have 
honored themselves in their abounding useful la- 


bors. Weure sorry the fifth premium offered 


The statement which accompanies this report, for s0 important am object is not claimed,— 
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Our granaries will never be well filled, without 


our fields are often replenished with the food of 


plants, 

There is net in any year quite so much accom- 
plished in this county as ardent men desire, but 
the progress we have tnade in practical agricul- 
ture enables us to give a fair account of the use 


made of the bounty granted as by the Common- | 


wealth, 


er provision of some expense, for our encourage- 


ment, in the appointment of an agricaltural sur- | 


vey. 


The leading object of this measure is un- 


derstood to be the reduction of our art to a sys- | 


tem And the best system known to those prac- 
tical men who are always able to show a greater 


amount of income than expense. 


of this very important object, permit me, sir, here 
to say tothe farmers in this county, when the 
commissioner shall come umong you, show him 
what you are doing, and the 
you proceed. Be not 
tent of your knowledge in common, by received 
or fanciful 
for speeial 
things, and often lead us into extremely mertify- 
ing blunders. ‘The farmer’s knowledge, like the 


reasons on which 
ambitious to show the ex. 
theories Dresses kept exclusively 
occasions, are always embarrassing 


Chiistian’s faith, should be in daily exercise, and | 
more impressively manifested in works than words. | 
Make no attempt to add something of attractive | 


imagery to the system pursued, for the occasion ; 
let the habiiual and whole course be frankly dis- 


closed, and if there be faults, the commissioner | 


will charge himself with the duty of showing the 


better way. Moraine Aven, Chairman. 





BKARLY VEGETABLES. 


Every one has observed that when lettuce secd 


gets scattered upon the ground in the fall, and lies | 


in the earth during the winter, it will be up ear- 
lier, and come to maturity sooner, than where the 
seed is sown in the spring, be it done as early as 
it may. The only objection to sowing in the fall, 
is, the ground becomes so hard, that, although the 
seed comes up quickly, the plant never grows so 
thriftily, nor becomes so large and grateful to the 
palate, as when the earth has been mellowed after 
settling in the spring ‘The same is the case with 
parsnips, onions, radishes, and many others, 
Now, to obtain the benefit of fall sowing ; and, 
at the same time, avoid the counteracting circum- 
stance of the ground becoming hard, | would pro- 
pose that the seed be placed in a small bag, and 
buried slightly, in some safe place, till spring, 
when, as soon as the ground is fit to work, pre- 
pare a spot for their reception ; this being done, 
dig them up and plant them. The seed, by lying 
in the ground, evidently undergoes a preparatory 
process, essential to a quick and healthy germina- 
tion, not to be obtained in any other way. What 


this process is, lam not fully prepared to state ; 


though probably it consists in the absorption of 


the oil that the seed contains, rendering every part 
of it susceptible of being acted upon by the mois- 
ture of the earth, and thereby fitted to spring 
quickly into life, on feeling the warmth commu- 
nicated by the April sun. 

It is important to have seed of any kind come 
up quickly after it is sown, that it may get a start 
in advance of the weeds, which draw away the 
nutriment essential to a thrifty plant, and by being 
first up, choke and retard its growth. Take on- 


The government have now made anoth- | 


| ions, for example, which are generally three or 
‘four weeks coming up: now if they could be 
| made to come in one, we shall thereby obtain an 
| absolute gain of two weeks on the weeds, which, 
lif it should not save once hoeing, it will certainly 
|render the first hoeing less difficult and tedtous, 

| | have witnessed two instances, where seeds 
having lain over winter inthe ground, which ful- 
ly corroborates what J have been stating. 

| had occasion to dig a trench 18 or 20 inches 
deep late in the fall into which I threw a parcel 
|of radish tops, filled with seeds, which were after- 
wards covered up co the full depth of the trench 


i dug, 


In the spring, | had this same ground spa- 
ded up so deep, that many of the radish seeds 


That we may, were again brought to the surtace ; on this I plant- 
contribute in our measure to the accomplishment | 


ed beet seed. In two days after the ground was 
|thus prepared, the radish seeds had germinated, 
and made their appearance, and continued to 
grow the most luxuriantly of any that I ever saw. 
‘The other instance strikingly illustrates the ben- 
efits of thus disposing of seeds during the winter, 
It was the following: After having prepared some 
ground for parsnips,and planted them in the usu- 
al manner, [ came across a bunch of seed, where 
an ungat} ered top of a seed-parsnip had acciden- 
tally got covered up, and lain through the winter. 
Of this, | gathered up a handful, and threw it 
jbroad-ecast upon the ground | had previously 
| planted. 
}up and grew to be several inches high, before the 
| first planted was out of the ground, which was as 


In four or five days, this last seed came 


| nany weeks in coming up, as the other had been 
jdays. Here, though accidentally, a fair experi- 
| ment was made, and positive proof of the advan- 
| tages to be derived, obtained. ‘There are many 
) other kinds of seeds, which I am fully convinced, 
;may be kept and prepared in the same way fe: 
jearly germination, with equally beneficial results. 
[ shall test the experiment more extensively this 
winter with different kinds, and whether te re- 
sult prove successful or a failure, your readers 
shall be informed in the spring. 
Wa. Wermore. 


Stow, Ohio, Aug. 1837. [Buckeye Ploughboy. 





VaLuaBLE Discovery.—4 preventive of dry rot 
in timber.—'The Farmer’s Register contains a com- 
munication from Mr G. M. ‘Totten, Civil Engineer, 
upon the subject of preserving timber, &c., from 
dry rot, by the solution of corrosive sublimate,— 
It was first used in England, and the government, 
after fairly trying the experiment, paid the inven- 

tor, Mr Kugan, £10,000. The timber to be pre- 

pared, should be placed in a tank or vessel, and a 
| solution of corrosive sublimate thrown on it, un- 
til it is entirely covered with the liquid. ‘Tbe pro- 
| portion of ingredients recommended by the in- 
| ventor is—one pound of corrosive sublimate to 5 
| gallons of water, Pine planks are saturated in 
| forty-eight hours, and an oak stick, forty feet long 
‘and one foot square, requires three weeks. A 
| cubic foot of oak timber absorbs three pints of 
| liquid. ‘Timber prepared by this process was laid 
‘in the “rotten pit’ of the Woolwich Navy Yard, 
| England, with other pieces unprepared. At the 
jend of three years, both were withdrawn, and 
ithe whole of the prepared timber was perfectly 
| sound, while the unprepared was completely rot- 
jten. ‘The rotten pit isa place prepared express- 
| ly for experiments on timber, This discovery is 
|of great value for ship building, railroads, &c.— 
| Boston Adv. 








The Cattle Show at Petersham, was holden ac- 
cording to previous announcement, One hun- 
dred and fifty-five yokes of oxen were exhibited, 
and most of them first rate cattle. The lateness 
of the season, and the cold rough weather, pre- 
vented them from making so sleek an appearance 
‘as they would earlier in the autumn. The lar- 
gest yoke of oxen were owned by Capt, Joseph 
Brown, and weighed 3950. Many of the best ox- 
en in town, had been previously sold for stalling. 
We noticed a very few vegetables in the Town 
Hall, and a few ears of Dana corn, No man in 
Dana can do up the business of raising corn on 
barren plains, withoul manure, like that veritable 
genius, Gilbert Warden. We also examined a 
Rug, handsomely wrouglht,and looked eagerly for 
the label, on which we had expected to find the 
elegant writing of some pretty lass, who was the 
author of the ingenious and tasteful work, but 
judge of our surprise,—it was coarsely written— 
* Miss Cylindia Stowell, maid of rags.” Mr Whit- 
iney will please to accept our acknowledgments 
for his gentlemanly courtesy in relation to the 
dinner. Owing to some peculiar circumstances, 
we had not the honor of acting as one of the tas- 
ting committee, at Col, Wadsworth’s table, but 
understand it was served in good, palatable or- 
der, and was eaten in so bountiful a manner, as 


a serious caution to sallow dyspepties, who faint 
at the idea of a decent dinner 


, and associate aw- 
ful dreams and 


terrific fantasies, with the very 


thought of a roast goose or turkey. 


Regular Toasts. 

Cattle Shows— Where the farmer may induige 
a laudable pride in exhibiting the products of hon- 
est industry, 

Uncle Sam’s 'Team—Consisting ef twenty-six 
pairs of oxen, well matched, well yoked, and with 
a careful and discreet driver, it will draw the 
worl, 

The President of the United States. 

Massachusetts—The Cradle of Liberty. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Uncle Sanm’s Farm—Had’nt he better brush up 
his homestead, before he thinks of purchasing an 
out-pasture, 

‘The Land Bank,—Although its annual divi- 
| dends may he reduced by blight, by mildew, or 
(by an untimely frost, yet its capital stock can’t 
Lrun away, 

The Cradle,—A useful implement in the wheat 
field—and a very useful impletnent in quieting 
noisy infants, 

The Intellectual Field—While we carefully 
eradicate the tares from our wheat field—let us 
not be unmindiul of the vices which corrupt the 
mind, 

Old Bachelors,— Odd, as well as off-oxen. 

Old Maids,—'loo often an object of derision 
without their fault—Barre Gazette. 





To Preserve Pumpxin.——Stew your pump- 
kin as usual for pies, spread it thinly upon large 
open tins, or platters, and place them under or 
over your stove, where if kept four or five days, 
it will be dry enough to keep in bags or boxes 
through the year. Pumpkin preserved in this 


way, is far superior to that preserved in the old 
method of drying; making much richer and bet. 
ter flavored pies, besides requiring much less Ja- 





bor.—Burlington Vt. Sent. 
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VOL. XVI. NO. 18. 


BLIND DITCHES AND WELLS. 


Me Eprror—An admirable plan of draining in 


whole fields can be worked with the plough, with- 
out the obstacles arising from open ditehes,—Be- 
low culture-mark, a ditch is dug with the plough 
hoe and spade, and ‘ eased off” according to the 
declination required, ‘'wo pine saplings, or cy- 


press poles, of equal length and similar thickness, | 


are then laid about four inches apart in the diteh, 
parallel to one another: upon these two saplings 
is laid another of the same length, and of thick- 
ness sufficient not to fall too deep between them, 
and obstruct the passage of water. The larger 
the vent the better. The whole is then covered 
with pine trash, and if that cannot be procured, 
any trash difficu't of deeomposition in water ; 


then the earth is thrown in this, and the ditch | 


filled up. The eonsequence will be this—the 


‘water finding its level from the surface of, and the 


ciicumjacent soil, percolates through the pine 
trash into the drain, and off at the 
mouth of the drain into a main diteh. In this 


is carried 


way, the co'dest and sourest lands have been re- | 
? 


claimed and sweetened ; and there can be no in- 
terruption to the working of the plough, inasmuch 
as the drain is below plough mark, These drains 
may be made as deep as is deemed requisite, with 
the largest pines, and of any length, if some care 
be had in packing the pine trash, and jamming 
the ends of the saplings close together. I have 
heard they will last fur a century—that is, pine 
In fact any other kind of wood would 
do nearly as well, for woods always in fresh wa- 
ter and not exposed to the atmospher:, take a 
long time to decay, 


or cypress, 


What excellent use could be made of the blind | 


ditches in the flat lands ef our State. How many 
acres now unavailable, would they not reclaim.— 
They may be made serviceable in every sort of 
land, whether roiling, level or broken, at a com- 
parative expense of little consideration, when it 
is remembered, how often open ditches are clean- 
ed out to let off the water, Nor are we required 
to take as much pains in digging those ditches, as 
we do with others,—get the declination and space 
for laying down the saplings, and packing the 
trash, aud you may not heed nice work or the fig- 
ure of the sides. On _ the fine cotton jands not 
sufficiently bigh, | would respectfully suggest 
their value—they could be used even on sandy 
lacds, with good effects, so as to guard against a 
season of continued rains. 

This plan of ditching is common in the West. 
It has its opponents, yet, a notion has occured to 
me, which, when understood, will doubtless, at 
once, comfirm their importanee, Some contend, 
that they do very well to keep the land sweet, 
and carry off a light fall of rain, but, are inefficient 
in broken fields, where the water from the sur- 
face concentrates on the lowest parts. ‘To obviate 
this, permit me, Mr Editor, to propose the dig- 
ging of blind wells. Suppose, sir, one is cultivat- 
ing a field, elevated on the boundaries and declin- 
ing to the cent-e, or to any other part, where the 
water concentrates—to drain off, not only the un- 
der, but the over surface run of water froin’ this 
centre, | would dig a well, say four feet deep, (I 
am not particular) the sides of which should be 
made of two jnch, or one inch and a half plank, 
here and there bored with a three-quarter inch 
auger—the plank to be nailed outside of the four 
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| posts, that should be let into the well to constitute 

its frame work. Into each side of this there should 
or more from the top of th® well. Around the sides 
jofthe well should be packed pine trash—the top 
jof itshould be a level with the earth, or an inch 
| below, covered with plank, and bored as aforesaid, 

in such a manner, that the top could be taken off 
| surface and 


at pleasure. ‘lhe water above the 


| below it, would run from every part of the field 
}to this well; and should it bear sand along with 
it, the san! from its specific gravity will fall Selow 
the mouths of the blind ditches in the bottom of the 
well, and the water would be carried off. The 
sand atthe bottom could be taken out whenever 
to obstruct the ingress of trash, 


necessary, and 
straws, &c,, a wire covering, at a trifling expense, 
feould be nailed over the mouth of the ditch. 
hat fall of water, which would seem to bear 
along with it sand in quantities so rapidly as to 
produce the choking up of the ditches, will accu- 
j}tmulate in the well in bulk sufficient to 
i through the sand along with the flow of water to 
the outlets of the ditehes. However, the choking 
not be feared, the incessant 


force 


,of the ditches need 
run of water at all seasons will keep them clean. 


These wells should not be covered, if the plough 
be not used; if it be used, they should be made 
strong enough, to allow a horse to walk on them, 


without endangering his linibs, 


In this way, Mr Editor, 1 flatter myself the 
| whole field could be drained and worked with the 
|plough. I have supposed a case—the judgment 
|of the planter would tell him under what peculiar 
| circumstances of location of soil how far he should 
| vary from the plans IT have adopted in this imagi- 
nary field. The plan of making the blind ditch 
land well, may be estimated without referring its 


utility w the localities of any particular deserip- 


-} tion of land—and should it serve your readers, or 


any one of them, I shall be amply repaid for the 


time consumed in the composition of this article. 
Yours, with great respect, Sir, 

C. 
Remarks by the Editor. 


Our correspondent is entitled to the merit of 


| originality for his suggestion of blind wells—the 
| ditches of which he writes, 
could be turned to account by our long cotton 
| planters, inasmuch as their delicate staple calls 
for the driest soils, How far they would sue- 
leeed in carrying off the water in low lands, more 


, 


we have no doubt, 


lespecially if level, we are yet incredulous. For 
broken lands they might do very wel!—but in the 
|low country, where the fine cotton is cultivated 
| with the hoe, we should prefer the open ditches. 
| The blind might be used with great good effeet 
soil dry ; indeed we are pleased with this notion, 
aud recommend its consideration to those interest- 
ed, Should this plan of the blind diteh and well 
be sufficient to carry off the surface water, as our 


| 


—particularly in sandy lands, interspersed with 
low bottoms, it would be the most effectual way 
of draining them, for open ditches in sand are too 
liable to eaye in and choke after the lightest rains, 
We recommend 





jor from the power of the winds, 
the whole article to the grave consideration of our 


| readers.—Southern Agricullurist. 


the West is after the French fashion, by which, | be an opening for the mouth of a blind ditch, two feet | 


between the open quarter ditches, to keep the | 


| correspondent says, it would enhance the price of 
: rm 
those fields which are cultivated with the plough | 


is.— We 


from 


have 
the 
John, of Ellsworth, Conn, 


Lares VecerasLte Propeucrio 


beer 
farm of Capt. 8S. St 
measuring one foot in circumference, and weigh- 
ing two pounds, 


rres¢ ntedcd with two potatoes, one 


It is of the Scotch grey specics, 
‘Lhe other 
Wash- 
ington, in this county, and weighs two and a half 
It is of the kind ca led “ Lady-fingers,” 
Can these be beat ? 

Without arival. Mr P. Ward, gardner of Gen, 
J.T. Tallmage, of this town brought to our office 


Eighteen of them filed a lat bushel. 
is from the furm of Mr George Tripp, of 


pounds. 


a few days since two stalks of corn, which meas- 
ured fifteen feet two inches in height, One stalk 
had four and the other fire large plump ears upon 
it. The to Gen, T. at the 
American Institute by a gentletjan from Califor- 
Mr W. also presented an egg plant, which 
feet four 
He sent one to the fair of the American Institute 
last year, not as heavy as this, which was pro- 
MrW. 
also presented a squash of a superior kind, ealled 
the white fiom Ma- 
nilla, 

More Prodigies —We have been shown a.squash 
John R. 
this town, which measured two feet three and a 
half inches in length, three feet ten and a halfinch- 


seed was presented 
hia. 


measures two inches in circumference, 


nounced the largest ever exhibited there. 


cocoa-nut; the seed came 


raised in the garden of Stuyvesant, of 


es in circumference, and weighed sizxty-three 


pounds ! It is of the Manilla species. 


“« Pleasant valley against all creation!” 


Said an 
ucquaintance the other day, as he dropped in to 
give us a recital of a Dutchess county farmer. Mr 
Thomas Stontenburgh, in the employ of Mr John 
Marshall, of that town, dug two hundred and sev- 
enty-five bushels of potatoes in seven hours and a 
quarter! Four men anda boy picked after him, 
and at the end of the time he had nearly half a 
cart-load ahead ! Who'll accept the challenge !— 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


It iz highly gratifying to read the favorable ace 
counts of the progress of agricalture in this State. 
More attention during the present year has been 
paid to this branch of national industry than for 
several preceding years; and it is a source of 
to know that our farmers have 
reaped so rich a reward for their labors, It proves 
that Marne may yet he ranked among the first, if 
not as the first, of the agricultural States of the 

Union, Encouraged by their success the past 
season, our farmers are laying out largely for 
another year. In many towns in this county, 
ithey are busily engaged in ploughing up a large 
quantity of land. In Minot, New Gloucester, 
Danville, &c., many of them have raised large 
quantities of corn and wheat, and the eminent suc- 
| cess that has crowned their past efforts, will stim- 
ulate them to enter more fully the coming year up- 
laudable and useful work in) which they 
May abundant harvests reward 


great satisfaction 


on the 
| have engaged, 
their labors !— Port, Adv. 


A CURE FOR THE SCOURING IN CALVES.—Take 
a table spoonful of finely powdered chalk and a 
like quantity of ground ginger, put it in a bowl, 
pour boiling new milk on it, say half a pint, stir 
it well and then give this dose about milk-warm, 
| night and morning, to the calf,and in nine cases 
out of ten two doses will be sufficient to stop the 
| disease.— Balt. Fur, 
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(For the New England farmer.) 
MASS, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EAHIBITION 


Saturday, Oct. 28, 1937. 


OF FRUITS. 


Pears.—From Wm, Oliver, Esq., froin his es- 
tate in Dorchester,— Wilkinson, fine. 
From Mr S. Pond,from his garden in Cambridge 


port,—Beurre Diel, a fine specimen of this fine 
kind. By Mr Pond, fromthe garden cf Royal 


Douglass, Esq.,—Specimens of a large and very 
beautiful fruit, miscalled Gulden Beurre, a break- 
ing fruit, 

By Mr Vose, President of the Society, —Wil- 
son 


By Mr Walkev,—English 


a good fruit. 


= 


Autumn Bergamot, 
By Jonathan D, Bradley, Esq., of Brattleboro’ 
Vt..—A_ beautiful and excellent fruit, evidenily, 
and to all appearance, the old) St. Michael, and 
perfectly fair. 
By Mr Manning, from his Pomological garden, 


and pear shaped, covered 
fruit 
Styrian, a second rate fruit, and bears 
2d 


Duhamel, a good fruit. 


vith brown yellow rus- 


set, a good and beurre; about as good as 
capsheaf, 
an abundant 


of 
Soc. Cat. ] the first and only frei. 


Crop, 


These two last were exhibited at a previous meet- 
ing, \Iso, a new Pear from seed, by Joseph S. 
Cabot, Esq. of Salem; a regular formed fruit be- 
low medium size, pear shaped, of the same form 
as the Epine d’&te, or of the Jargonelle Epargne, 
abundant bearer, Oct. Also, Endicott pear, a small 
wild fruit, from the Endicott tree, 

By Dr Joel Burnett of Southboro’,—Specimens 
ofthe fine fiuit of the Burnett pear, so named by 
the Society in a former year for him. The spee- 
imens of this year were in length 3 inches by 2 
1-2 inches in the transverse diameter, diminishing 
rather gradually towards the base, which is some- 
what irregularly formed; contracting and com- 
pressed near the summit, and tapering to the stalk, 
covered with dull red on the stde next the sun; 
flush melting and beurre, juice sweet, high flavor- 
ed, aromatic, a litttle musky and exccllent, 

Ipples.—By Samuel Phipps, Esq. of Dorches- 
ter,—Philadelphia Pippin? so called—an_ enor- 
mous green fruit, not yet at maturity. 

By Mr Manning, from the Lond. Hort. 
Some specimens of the first fruits. 


‘ 
Soc.,— 


lacids a 


i dell for his exertions in collecting 


a clear straw color, flesh breaking ; 
relieved by a pleasant acid, a beautiful and excel- 
lent fruit of superior flavor. Oct. Noy. 

Miller apple from the same source, over medi- 
um size, slightly ribved, inclining to red next the 
sun, greenish yellow in the shade, juice sweet, 
with a pleasant acid, of excellent flavor and high- 
ly esteemed where best known. October and No- 
vember, 

Much credit is due also to the 
and forwarding 
His comprised ma- 
ny very superior varieties. We enumerate a seed- 
ling fruit, much resembling, in appearance, the 
Yellow Gilliflower before described, flavor good, 
but not equal to that variety, with a very lively 
acid,’a beautiful fruit. Sweet Winter, a middle 


these specimens, collection 


juice sweet, 


;ed 12 props 


black points; flesh fine and mellow ; juice sweet 
and delicious. The tree is stated to be a prod‘g- 
ious bearer every year; the fruit grows in clusters. 
The tree on which these specimens grew, requir- 
this year, to enable it to sustain its 
The fruit ripens in October, and may be 
kept till January, 
ced an crehard of this kind alone, persuaded that 


load. 
One gentleman has commen- 


jeven for the purposes of feeding swine, no other 


Rev. Mr Rams- 


} 





sized round fruit, pate red and faintly striped next 


the sun, green in the shade ; sweet, with a slight 
very productive fruit, which keeps tll 
White Sweet is properly Yolman Sweet- 


May. 


ling, a fine yellow fruit, with a blush next the sun, 
Dearborn street, Salem,—Popes Quaker, oblong | 


Bergamotte d’?Automne, | 
\Ipha, [ Lond, Hort, | 


Cumberland. | 


; COmmon 
! . 
| vor, kee; s til January, 


encircled by 2 or 3 distinet black lines from sum- 


i they 


mit to base; flesh breaking, relieved by a sight | 


acid; a valuable fruit. Pomme Water, a very 


large and noted sweet fruit, fine for cooking, color | 


with a faint blush; stalk very short and 


March, 


green, 


sunk deep; the tree bears abundartly, 


Tift sweeting isa well known and valuable winter | 
| fruit, but not handsome, American apple,a very un. 


cooking, of tolerable fla- 
A green apple without 


name, a pleasant fruit; also, Pomme Royal, a fruit 


large fruit for 


jof most delicious favor—has been noticed in for- 
ofa yellow color, beurre and good, the tree an | 


mer reports. Winter Greening, a fruit of hand- 
some size, and very fair, of a regular, round, or 
flattened form, with a remarkably long staik ; col- 
or green with a blush next the sun; flesh break- 
ing, juice sweet, relieved by a lively and some- 
what astringent acid, and excellent flavors; evi- 
cently a valuable fruit ; the tree an abundant bear- 
er. Winter Chandler apple, a first rate winter 
fruit; very large, round; stalk large, very short, 
ina deep cavity; the fruit covered for the most 


ppart woth doll red and stripes of red, particularly 
which is an inch long; skin dull, yellowish green, | 


William Kenrick offered for exhibition, a vari- | 


ety of fruits of the apple, received of Mr Eben Da- 
vis, of Webster, Mass., Dr Burnett of Sonthboro’, 
and the Rev. flezekiah Ramsdell,.of West Thom- 
Lyscom apple, received of Dr Bur- 
nett, a noble fruit; 
covered with large broken stripes of pale red on 
the flesh tender, flavor ar- 
omatic and excellent; sweet, with a just propor- 
tion of acid, Oct. Novy, 

Mill apple, from Mr Peter Pay, of Southboro’, 
irregular formed, of a dull red col- 


son, Conn, 


a foundation of green ; 


large, round, 
or; flesh tender, flavor fine, with a good and suf- 
ficient proportion of acid, Ripe October and No- 
vember, 

Another large red striped fruit, received from 
Dr Burnett, will be reported on another occasion. 
Yellow Gil.iflower, trom Mr Eden Davis, rath- | 


er large, round, slightly ribbed or calville formed ;| 


large, round, regular form, | 


next the sun; yellowish green in the shade; fla- 
vor equal to the Baldwin, and of equal or supe- 
rior size, but not quite so handsome 3; a delicious 
fruit; the tree bears well every year, and the fruit 
keeps till March. 

Enfield Pearmain, a round, red fruit, of medium 


size and fine flavor; a great bearer, and highly 
ly esteemed at Enfield in Connecticut, as a first 


rate winter fruit. 
and handsome, round, inclining to conical; of a 
dull red color; flesh breaking, and very sweet, 
and fine for baking ; the tree bears well, and the 
fruit keeps till June. 


countries, are in our new settlements 
} 


fruit would prove so profitable, or yield so grea 
For the Committee. 
WM. KENRICK, Chairman. 


crops, 








(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
LEACHED ASHES AS A MANURE. 


It appears to us that the attention of farmers 


can searcely be called too often to the subject of 


manures, or their varieties and modes of action 
too fully discussed or illustrated. 
do, his wea'th, and furnishing the only 


means of raising good crops, or renovating im- 


Coustituting as 


poverished soils, every substance that can enhance 
and perpetuate the fertility of his lands should be 
carefully wied by him, and its value estimated ac- 
cordingly. 

In the western part of this State, and in all 
new countries, such is the fertility of the seil, and 
the abundance of native salts and vegetable mat- 
ter furnished during a long course of growth and 
decay, that the first series of cultivators find little 
use for the manures, and the expedients for ame- 
liorating the soil, which are so necessary in the 
cultivated countries. Hence, materials, 
which are considered invaluable for these purpo- 
ses in the States on the sea-board, or in European 


older 


, considered 


a nuisance, and wasted in immense quantities, — 


|The gradual decrease which has taken place in 


Nichol’s Sweet, rather large, | 


the annual production of wheat per acre for sev- 
eral years, on most of our old farms, shows, we 
think, that the native energics of the soil are weak- 
ened, and that the course adopted for improving 
soils in other places must be resorted to by us. 
One of the most prominent articles used as ma- 
nure in older settled countries, and sought after 
with an avidity that shows its real value, in ame- 
liorating the soil, is leached ashes, a substance, 
which as yet has scarcely created a thought among 


us, except it was to devise some easy method of 


disposing of the quantities so rapidly accumula- 
ting around our domestic leach tubs and asheries, 


| Millions of bushels—we might almost say loads— 


of this valuable material, are annually wasted, 
when the time has arrived, as we think, that it 
could most profitably be used on our farms. 

farming 


There is searcely a process in g, or an 


article used for substantially inyproving the soil, 


Ramsdell’s Red Sweeting, a beautiful fruit, | 
which we have so named for Mr Ramsdel!—a 


name being wanting for this fine kind ; form con- 
ical or round 3; over medium size ; color fine dark 
crimson, and covered with minute yellow points, 


fa manure, 


and stripes of darker crimson next the sun ; the | 


fruit on the tree is covered with a dense and beau- 


| results, 


tiful blue bloom; flesh fine and mellow, it some- | 


times cracks at maturity ; 
ious ; the tree a great bearer every year; one of 
the most beautiful and saleable of all fruits. Oct. to 
January. Red Pumpkin Sweet, a beautiful fruit, 
bearing much resemblance to Ramsideli’s Sweet, 
and about the same size; covered with fine dark 


juice sweet and delic- | 


crimson, and darker crimson stripes and minute | 


for which more decisive testimony can be found 
than can be adducéd in favor of leached ashes as 
Under the head of “ Stimulating Ma- 
Chaptal, in his celebrated work on Agri- 
culture, makes these rematks:—“ The ashes pro- 
duced by the combustion of wood on our common 
domestic fires, give rise to some very remarkable 
Without being leached, these ashes are 
much teo active ; but after having been deprived 
by the action of water, of nearly all their salts, 
and employed in this state the name of 
buck ashes, they still produce a greateffect. The 
action of the buck ashes is most powerful on moist 
lands and meadows, in which they not only facil- 
itate the growth of useful plants, but if employed 
for several years they will free the soil from weeds. 


nures,”’ 


under 
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By the use of them, land constantly drenched with 
water, may be freed from rushes, and prepared 
for yielding clover and other plants of good kinds. 
Wood ashes possess the double property of 
amending a wet and clayey soil, by dividing and 


drying it,and of promoting vegetation hy the salts | 


they contain,” 


The Rev. Mr Colman in his interesting account | 


of the succes8ful system adopted and pursued by 
Mr Stimson of Galway, in Saratoga county, thus 
speaks of the use of leached ashes on that farm, 
and the opinion of the owner on their actual val- 
ue: “ Mr Stimson manures his land only once in 
six years, excepting the application of plaster to 
He allows five loads of barn-yard ma 
nure, and three of leached ashes to the acre, and 
this is always spread upon the surface after plough- 


his corn, 


ing for the first crop,and either harrowed or plough- 
ed in by a very light ploughing. * * * * 
He deems leached ashes a most valuable manure, 
and much to be preferred to that which is un- 
leached, which he considers as having at first a 
tendency to force the land, but in the end to im- 
poverish it. Next to leached ashes, he consi lers 
lime the best manure for land.’ Mr Stimson’s 
course of farming is as follows: Ist year, wheat 
manured ; 2d, corn plastered ; 3d, flax, rye or bar- 
ley; 4th, clover and herdsgrass ; 5th, clover and 
herdsgrass ; 6th, pasture; then manure as above, 
and wheat. 

In no part of the United States has agriculture 
and horticulture reached a greater d-gree of per- 
fection, than on some parts of Long Island ; and 
this conversion of sandy plains into the most fer- 
tile of soils is, by those who are acquainted with 
the history of that region, attributed mainly to 
leached ashes, purchased at New York, and the 
various landings on North River. Dr Williams 
says, the favor with which they are viewed there 
is the result of experience, and adds: “1 know of 
many thousand acres on the [sland which were 
once too poor to produce even mullens and rib 
grass, Which now cut from one and a half to two 
tons of clover hay per acre, and this has all been 
done by buying leached ashes, at from twenty to 
thirty two shillings per fourteen bushels, and ecart- 
ing them from one teten miles, [| therefore con- 
clude that leached ashes are a good manure, and 
if properly applied, will be invaluable even in 
Western New York.” Ina valuable paper on 
this subject, by E. L. Hommedieu, published in 
the N. York Agricultural Society’s 
he says, * That leached ashes are found best to 
succeed on dry loainy lands, or loam mixed with 


> 


’ 


‘Transactions, 


sand, It is here considered as the cheapest ma- 
nure that can be procured, Ten loads of this ma- 
nure on poor lands, will produce ordinarily 25 
bushels of wheat, the value of which exceeds by 


five dollars, the expense of the manure, and the} 


five dollars pays for the expense of labor in the 
crop. The land is then left in a state for yield- 


ing a crop of hay of between two and two and a| 


half tons per acre, which it will continue to do 
for a number of years. No manure continues so 
long in the cround as ashes.” 


We think the opinions and experience of the | 


eminent farmers we have given above, abundant- 


ly sufficient to establish the fact of the value of 


leached ashes as a manure, and also incidentally 
to illustrate the kind of soil on which it Is most 
effective ; and we trust the attention of farmers 
favorably situated for its use, or on farms which 
may require it application, will make a thorough 


experiment of its effects inthe interior, and report 
the result. 
as_nature is made up of a system of balances, and 


It has, we believe, been hinted, that 


as gypsum is found to be nearly valueless on the 
sea coast, while it is all important in the country, 


so ashes may be effective on the coast, owing to 
|the combinations effected by the salts contained 
in them and those of the sea air, while from this 
|cause in the interior, they must of course be in- 


ert; but this reasoning will most probably be 
found entirely incorrect, 

One principal reason why leached ashes are 
so valuable as a manure, appears to have been 
mostly overlooked, and that is, the quantity of 
lime they contain. 
considerable quantities at the bottom of the vats 


This substance is placed in 


or leaches in all asheries, to facilitate the labor of 
working, and is thrown out with the ashes. “This 
fact, taken in connexion with the one that a large 
portion of alkaline matter must remain in all ash- 
es after leaching, accounts for the benefit they 
render to wet sour soils, by neutralizing such acid, 
and promoting the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, which in such earths, always proceeds 
slowly, while at the same time they prevent the 
adhesion in the seil,and enable the roots of plants 
to seek their sustenance freely, On light, sindy 
soils, they give consistency, and by the existing 


action of their still abundant salts effectually pro- 
mote vegetation, 

The best mode of application appears toe be, to 
mix it with the surface of the earth, where it will 
be slightly covered by the operations of sowing or 
planting. A Pennsylvania correspondent of this 
paper says: “7 put a small handful of leached 
ashes into each hill of corn, at the time of plant- 
ing, and I think this way better than to put on 
the hill after the corn has come up. 
lashes for this purpose, are not worth as much as 





Leached 


lunleached, yet with the latter, the corn was far | 


| better than in that part of the field where no ash- 
es was applied.” A writer in an eastern journal 


affirms, from his own experience, that a bushel of 


ashes is worth as much to the farmer as a bushel 


of eorn, and advises his brethen to apply their 
ashes to their corn, flax, or grass, in preference 
to selling them at eight er ten cents per busliel. 


Mr Menary,—Sir: As all farmers attempt to 


raise hogs either for their own use, or for market ; 
and many farmers do both, for be it known by all 
| that raising of swine is a very profitable business, 
although pigs are very mischievous, Some far- 
mers undertake to put them in close pens whiere 
they can do no harm, and if great pains are not 
teken with them, they will get very poor; but 
some will ask what they are to do, for their pigs 
will in a few days destroy more than they are 
worth, by rooting up their corn, potatoes, wheat, 
|&ec. Many farners also complain of their old 


hogs rooting up their meadows, clover fields, and 


, 
in short almost ruin their land by rooting : this 
| has caused some farmers almost entirely to quit 
raising swine, although they are very fond of their 
meat; such farmers acknowledge that they are or 
would be very profitable, if they were not so bad 
to root their lands, &c, Some farmers have un- 
dertaken to put rings in their hogs noses, in or- 
der to prevent them from rooting. However well 
this plan may do,it is very troublesome and some- 


of hogs, | will therefore give a substitute for ring- 


} 
} 
| 
| what costly too, to have rings made for a number 


ing, and a much better and cheaper plan: it is 


taken from the New England Farmer. A Mr 
Tubb, an English breeder of stock, has reeom- 
mended a mode of dealing with these «mischiev.- 
ous animals: it consists siiply in shaving off with 
a razor or sharp knife, the gristle on the top of 
the noses of young pigs. The place soon heals 
over, and the pigs are thus rendered incapable of 
rooting. IT have tried the plan, aud believe that 
I liave no doubt 
but what it willinterest most of the readers of the 


it will answer a good purpose, 


Ohio Parmer; if you think so, you can let them 

have it, but if you think otherwise, I submit. 
Tam ever yours, &c. 

Ohio Farmer. ] Anruony J. Crisp. 


FopperR your Cows.—lIt is bad economy to ak 
low cows to lose flesh in the fall, There is loss 
every way—loss of milk—loss of value, if you 
wish to sell—and equal loss, if you winter the 
animal yourself. She must be reeruited in cold 
weather, and consequently under unfavorable eir- 
cumstances, or she comes out poor and compara- 
tively valueless, in the spring. It will cost less to 
keep her in good condition, when once she is so, 
than to raise her after she bas run down—and 
then, all the milk you get more, is clear gain— 
besides your cow is much less exposed to disease 
—and if she should chance to get her leg broken, 
she is beef. It is good economy, as a general 
thing, to keep cows and oxen constantly fit for 
beef. In order to do this, as grass grows short, 
or frost bitten, unless you have plenty of roots, 
pumpkins or apples, they should be fed with hay, 
once a day at least. 
third as much hay, or other extra fodder, in Oc- 
And they need it, Last 
year, | comutenced foddering them about the mid- 


My cows eat more than one 
tober, as im January, 


dle of Sept.— Fermont Farmer. 

Goop Crop.—Mr Sewell Wesson has just har- 
vested from a field near this Village, containing 3 
and a half acres, the following fair crop: 

215 bushels (in ears) of corn, 
4500 large marketable pumpkins, 
150 bushels of potatoes, 
6 bushels of turnips, and 
1 bushel of beans, 
which if sold at the price these articles now com- 
mand in this village, would bring about $190.— 
A large number of small pumpkins were left in 
the field. The land is new—having been plough- 
ed only twice. 
the rocky mountains of New England, what think 
Here in “Old Oakland,” the farmers 
ean plough up the wild land one season, the next 


Ye down-easters, ye drillers on 
ye of this? 


—why, it’s an old tield, rich and smooth, yielding 
crops like the ahove,—Pontiac Cou. 





Grain, of each species, produces, when ripe, 
nearly the following quantities of meal, or house- 
hold flour, and bread, per bushel, viz: 

Wheat, if weighing 60 lbs. of flour, 48 lbs. of bread—64 Ibs 
Rye, “ 54 12 “ 56 
sarley, 56 13 3 : 


| 
Oats, . 40 os 22 1 


> 


50 
30 


we eb 


Tame ducks are very useful for destroying the 
black caterpillars, grass-hoppers, slugs and snails, 
that infest turnip fields, into which they may be 
very advantageously turned, as they will devour 
vermin without injuring the crops. 

Dr Chapin of Detroit raised a beet 25 inches in 
circumference, and weighing 20 lbs, 
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FAKMER’S WORK. 


SuckTHoRN Hevers —This is the right season for 


propagating plants suitable for hedges; and among the | entire protection to the land it encloses, 


variety of shrubs and trees recommended for that pur- 
by good judges, is, we believe, 


We can- 


the preference, 
Buckthorn, 


pose, 
given to the Rhamnus Catharticus. 
4 

not better 
following 

REPORT ON LIVE HEDGES 

The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
in the view thatit was their 
those objects to which public 


ing the 


culture, 
attention might be benefi- 


cially invited, have thought that in the progress of the | 


culture and tmprovement of the country, Live Hedges 
would, in many places, become highly important, and 
even necessary, W here stone is rot to be h id, and tim- | 


be the case, sha 


The be 


this mode of 


I] become more valu- 


‘auty, permanency and 
enclosure, is with foreigners 


ber, as must soon 
able for other 
efficacy oi 


lises 


and many of our own countrymen, becoming a subject 
of taste and admiration {tis netour intention to deny | 


the efficacy or inexpediency, in most places, at present, 


of a good rail fence, or what is better, a strong stone 
wall. Butas our €ivisions of land multiply, these ma- 
terials, in many piaces, will become more searce and 
dificult to be had. As this shall occur, the introduc- 


tion of live hedges will come into use here, as they pre- 
vail elsewhere. A gradual introduction of them must 
be useful, and add a verdure and beauty to the 
the country, as its cultivation : 
impression, the Trustees of the 
were induced to offer a premium of $30, for 
Hedge, not less than LOO rods, which shall 
most thriving state in 1533 

On this sub 


increases, 


the 
be in the 


a pleasure in presenting to the public, the 
communication of E. Hersey Derby, Esq. It 
seen that he has, by well-tried experiments, 
the perfect adaptation of the Buckthorn (Rbamnus Ca- 
tharticus) to our climate, 
several other plants 
They therefore unanimously aw ard took 
by, Esq ; “er premium proposed of $50, for his hedge of 
upwards of 100 rods, and recomme nd that his detailed | 
and aan communication on this subject be printed. 


By order of the 


as well as its preference over 


Hersy Der- 


Committee. 


Jous Wenoiwxs, Chairman. 


Sarem, Nov. 30; 
The Committee on Fruits and Live Hedves - 

GenxTLeEMEN: Please consider me an applicant for the 
premium offered by the Society, for the best Buckthorn | 
Iledge, than 100 reds, which shall be in the 
most thriving state in 1533. On mensuring mine I find 
1 hawe over 115 rads of the Buckthorn Hedge, which I 
have reason to think wauld be considered at leastequal 
to any in this country. 

The Trustees have generally examined the state of it 
the present season. Should it be thonglrt proper, d will 
mi ke afew observations on my experiments in hedging. 

Lhave been for a great many years, fully convince d 
of the superiority of live hed ves for efhicre y and econo- 
my. I began by setting out my first hedge about thirty 
years since, of the English hi: awthorn; the result: was 
far from satisfactory ; the plant, being not adapted to 
our climate, iy injured by our summer droughts; fre- 
que nily experiences blight early in August, and by the 
first of Se pte mber, assumes a wintry appearance, My 
next experiipent was with the Three Thorned Acacia; 
to this hedge | devoted the most careful attention; but 
the result w asegually unsuccessful 
without interlacing, and 
the uy pper branches, the 
enough to serve 
plant tu bear our severe winters 
apple with but little better success 
was standing in the @ rden of the 


18333. 


not less 


The plants ran up 
growing only on 
stems below were not thick 
it was besides, too tendera 
I also tried the erab- 

About 1202, 


the thorns 
as a fence ; 


there 


jarge tree of the Buckthorn, or Rhamnus Catharticus. — 


Jn digging the latter, the gardener found several young | 
ple ints, which had grown trom seed shed by this tree.— | 


Massachusetts Society | 
best | 


will be } 


Aeri- | 
duty to take of 


face of | 
Under this | 


established | 


| ¢ 


venerable Dr Holy- | 
oke, of this town, which adjoined that of my brother, a | 


They were given to me, and set out in a nur-ery ; find- 
ing they grew very rapidly, 
out for a hedge, sometime in 1809, and in this atleinpt 
| was entirely successful. The length of this hedge is 
about 20 rods; has been a good fence over 20 years, 
and is at the present time in a fine healthy state, not a 
single plant having failed since it was first set out. It 
presents a mass of verdure from early spring until late 
in the autumn, and is completely impervious, affording 
It being my 
first experiment with the plant, i did not head it down 
\so low when young, as I have since found it advisable 
to do; the 1 is that it is not so thick at the 
bottom as any of iny others set out since Finding it so 


consequence 


exhibit proofs of this assertion, than by giv- | hardy a plant, and so well adapted to hedges in our cli- 


have been 


mate, | induced to cultivate it very exten 
) sively, and have at different periods, extended my hedg- 
les till the *y measure nearly 120 rods in length. 

The method I would recommend in setting a hedge, 
would be to place the plants in a single row , about nine 
inehes apart, either in the spring or fall of 
in the fill, [should clip it the next spring, within six 
inches of the ground, which will cause it to be quite 
thick from the bottom ; and after pruning, can be made 
to suit the pleasure of the cultivatur. _ Ll have also tried 
| plashing ; it was recommended to me in 1518, or 19, by 

my gardener, (an Englishman) and I allowed him to try 
upon a young hedge of crab-apple , but the hedge never 
flourished afterwards, and Lat Jast pruned away the 
ape gp he had interwoven, and lost 4 years’ growth 
by the experiment. [ have never found plashing neces- 
sary for the strength and beauty of a buc kthorn hedge, 
the natural growth of the branches be sing sufficiently in 
terlaced ‘Three years careful management in the way 
| have described, is sufficient to form a perfect hedge, 
nearly as thick below as above. 

I am, gentiemen, very respectfully, 

Yous, &c. 
E. Hersy Derry. 


We have no doubt but the Buckthorn is not only su- 


perior to any other plant or shrub, as material for hedg- 


ct, the Committee on Live Hedges have | eg, in consequence of its possessing the good qualities 
ean | . . ‘ . 

following | above mentioned, but its perfect freedom from the an- | 
The bit- | 
! furnishing too 


| noyance of insects, adds much to its value. 


terness of the juices of this plant, preserves it from the 


the year ; if 


I was induced to set them | 


borer, worms, &c., and it is always cleanly and a beau- | 


tiful object. We that Mr Derby 
hand both seeds and slips for propagating Buckthorn 


Hedges. 


understand has on 





[For the New England Farmer. } 
Receipt ror A Wuitre Wasu.—Mr Editor: 
by send youa receipt for a White Wash, by 
contributing my 


I here- 
way ot 
useful I do not 


mite to your paper. 


| know butsome of your intelligent subscribers may have 
I have 
However, we will not dispute about 
the priority of discoveries. 


discovered my plan long ago, but if they have, 
never heard of it. 
My discovery is free for 


any person to use; there is no patent about it. 


| feeding in 
g 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS. 


EXHIBITION OF 
Saturday, Nov. 4, 1837. 

Pears.—F rom S. Downer, Dorchester,—Duchesse D 
Angouleme, Bourse Diel, Messire jean, Urbaniste, Dix, 
Bleaker’s Meadow, and Catalac. 

From J. Clapp, South Reading,—Platt’s Bergamotte, 
and a kind without name. 

From E. Vose, 
leme. 


Dorchester,— Duchesse D’Angou- 


From Mr Coolidge’s Garden, Boston,—St. Michael. 
From E. M. Dedham,— Warden. 


Apples —From 8. Downer,—Pomiise De Neige. 


Richards, 


From Gardner Brown,—Sweet apple, from Medfield, 
called there Pomme Water. 
For the Committee. 


L. P. GROSVENOR. 





Feenina Antmars ror Fartening —There are we 
think, few processes conducted by the farmer with less 
economy or profit to himself than that of fatten ing ani 
mals; and this it seems to us arises from the ne glect of 
a few plain prin¢ iples. In the first place, they are only 
fed so as to make them grow finely, instead of taking on 
fat: and in the second, their food is given to them un- 
ground or uncooked, neither of which conditions ought 
to exist, where it is desirable to fatten anima.s quic kly, 
and of course, cheap and well. The experiments of Mr 
Colman, show clearly the astonishing difference in fa- 
vor of cooking corn meal for hogs, and it is scarcely less 
Swine should never have 
more at a time than they can eat, but they should have 
just as mue h as they will eat, and have it fed to them 
so often, that there ‘shall not be a pretence for a single 
squeal, A good dry bed, plenty of cooked food, and a 
little brimstone or pounde »d charcoal.oceasionally thrown 
into their trough, seem to be requisite to fatten pork 
rapidly. Some farmers feed their apples and potatoes 
to their pigs raw ; we are confident they would not do 
this, if they would once fairly test the two methods of 
that state, or cooked. Sour apples, when 
cooked, are as good for swine as sweet ones; but raw, 
are as decidedly inferior, making the 
much acid to the stomach, for the pur- 
pose of rapid nutrition It.is necessary to have 
teef and pork, but they should not in the making, oc- 
casion a loss to the maker. Care and skill will prevent 
this.— Gen. Farmer. 


conspicuous in other things. 


teeth sore, and 


good 


Hominy.—C. B., 


1837, g 





YANKEE 
for Oct 


a writer in the Cultivator 
ives the following as his method of pre- 


| paring this wholesome and palatable article : 


My receipt is this:—I take three or four pounds of 


what is commonly called tanner's scraps, and boil them 
in water enough to cover them, till the scraps are freed 
or other ma- 
The 
above quantity of scraps is sufficient for a house 20 by 
30 fret 


fiom their gelatine. Then mix your line, 


terial, whi'e warm, and apply it also while warm. 


Glue will answer instead of the scraps, 
Yours, respectfully, 


Prarie Ronde, Kalimazo ) " . 
o. Mich., Oct. 16, 1837. 5 P. J. M. Creary. 





[forthe New England farmer. ] 


Raised in Woburn, in the garden of John Symmes, 
tance of about 6 inches from each other, 245 potatoes, a 
good proportion of them large size, measuring nearly a 
peck anda half. The 
last fall. 

October 12, 


seed was brought from Havre, 


‘“*T send the corn to mill, and have it cracked, or ra- 
ther ground as coarse as possible in the mill. This dis- 
engages the hulls, so that the cook can wash them off, 
and the meal by grinding. is also worked out, and used 
for culinary When I was a boy, and no mill 
was near where we resided, we used to prepare homi- 
ny in a mortar, as stated by your friend ; and the old 
hominy mortar has descended, and still belongs to me. 
But preferring the less tedious process, we have !ittle 
use for the mortar. As to hominy being a good substi- 
tute for rice, | would reve rse that, and call rice a pretty 

good substitute for hominy.’ 


pur poses. 





To pestroy Insects —A writer in a Southern paper 
gives the following receipt, which he says, he has tried 


| with success : 


from three small potatoes, placed in one hill, at the dis- | 


| 
| 
| 


To destroy insects on trees. 
2 oz. nux vomica, 
2 oz. soft soap, 
1 Ib. tobacco, 
4 pt. spirits of turpentine, 
8 gallons of water. 
~ Boil them all together, down to 6 gallons and use it 
milk warm ; the t.ees are to be carefully dressed with 
it, by daubing it on with a sponge. 





To CorresPonvdeENTs.—A communication on the raia- 
ing of Wheat, Queries relative to Canker-worms, &c., 
necessarily deferred to our next. 


Wheat, 
and the 


when cut green, 


shrivels more than barley, 
latter more than 


oats. Oats will retain their 


plumpness when cut quite green. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Northerly exposure, week ending November 4. 





NoVEMBER, 1837. | 7A.M. |] 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 
Sunday, 29 30 34 | 36 N. 
Monday, 30 32 42 46 N. E 
Tuesday, 3! 36 10 40 N. I 
Wednesday, 1 32 50 46 N. E. 
Thursday, 2 30 46 42 N.E. 
Friday, | 3) 30 56 48 | N.E 
Saturday, 4 32 66 | 60 | N.I 





INDIAN WHEAT, &c. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, a few bushels of Indian Wheat, a new and 
very productive species of grain. 

Also, Italian Spring Wheat. 

Also, A few bottles of Black Currant Wine, at $1.00 per 
bottle. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Nov. 8, 1837. 


FARM WANTED. 

A Farm is wanted containing from 40 to 75 acres of land, 
well stocked with fruit trees, with good buildings thereon, for 
which cash will be paid. 
Eng'and Farmer. 

Noy. 8, 1837. tf 

CORN SHELLERS 

Just reeeived at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢- CO. 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS. 
Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware 
house It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 


considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs | 


now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 


Noy. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Hale’s Horse Machine. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 


Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 


Power and Threshing 


the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


LARGE GRAPE VINES. 


For sale by Samuel Downer, at his garden in Dorchester 


Twentyfive large Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, they | 


have borne for the last three years past one to three pecke 
each vine. Also large Sweetwater grape vines. 
Nov. 1, 1837. Sw 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Pear Trees ; 
1000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra 
size — many of them have borne the past season ; 
300 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, and most of 
them full of fruit this season;—Black Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater, &c 
20 000 Giant Asparagus Roots; 
5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced. 
Also.a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds. 
All orders left at this office, at Messrs. Sawyer & Pond’s 
aad 
bridgeport, will ineet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridgeport. 


Oct. 17. 


Enquire at the oflice of the New | 


No. 25 Broad street, Boston, or with the subscriber, Cam- | 


CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NorTHERN CLOVER. 


Nov. 1. 


WINNOWING MILLS. 
Just received at the New England Aericultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill : 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
MORUS MULTICAULIS 
For sale by the subscriber 30,000 True Morus Multicaul's 
or Chinese Mulberry trees, either in small quantities or at re- 
}duced wholesale prices, according to size—the trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect and the roots fine The trees will be 
packed in the most perfect mode for all distant places and 
will be shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered, 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
Oct. 4, 1837. 


HOP BAGS. 


Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for | 


GEO, L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 


epistf 


sale by 


June 27. 


| MORUS MULTICAULIS 





The subscriber can farnish large and small quantities of the | 


genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 


most thrifty growth and matured wood. The trees are from 


two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, | 


in proportion to their size. They will be packed so as to in- 


sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 


Orders for not less toan one hundred willbe delivered in New- 
| York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 
ford. October and November are the best months for trans- 
porting to the South and West, 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White o 
Two Crop Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &e. &c. 

WM. G. COMSTOCK. 


Hartford September, 1837. 


| DUTCH BULBS. 


| Just received at the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL | 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, a splendid assortment of DUTCH BULBS 
consisting of 

| Fine Double and Single HY AC INTHS, of sorts, 

‘ Double and Single TULIPS, . de. 

© CROWN IMPERIALS, double and single, 


| 
« POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, of sorts, 
* NARCISSUS, double and single do. 
| «© CROCUS, Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, 
“« AMARYLLIS, of various sorts, 
* CYCLAMENS, do. 
“9 XI A’S, do, 
* GLADIOLUS, do’ 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
} 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETC. 
For sale by the subscriber, 

Fruit and Oroamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &c. 
The trees of the Plums and Pears were never before so fine, 
the assortment so complete 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines a superior assort- 
| ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits 
| Ornamentel Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herhaceous 
| plants.of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
;and Double Dahlias : 
| Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
| places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered 
~ Address by mail post paid 
| Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 
WILLIAM KENRICK 
| Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. I. J. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


We have received at the New England Agricultural Ware- | 


house and Need Store, and are daily receiving from our gar- | 
dens and other sources, SEEDS of the growth of 1837, among | 


which are 
LONG BLOOD BEET, 
EARLY TURNIP do. 
SUGAR do. 
MANGEL WURTZEL, 
RUTA BAGA, 
LONG ORANGE CARROT, 
RADISH, of sorts, 
CUCUMBER, do. 
CABBAGE do. 
ALso—BEANS, PEAS, SQUASHES, together with most 
kind of seed desirable for the Field or Garden. 
Sept. 27. 


GRASS SEED. 


No. 52 North Market Street, inciuding 
Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 


«“ SOUTHERN do. 
} « WHITE DUTCH do. 
} “ RED TOP. 

« HERDS GRASS, 


Atso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 
| Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 


| Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
i July 5, No. 7, Commercial Whf. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY 


CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CARER, WEEKLY 





|} From ' 
APPLES, barrel | 2 ( 2 2 
BEANS, white, bushel) 1 37 175 
BrEF. mess, . irre 14 ’, 1475 
No. 4. ° ° ° ; .i2 560] 12 75 
prime, ° ° ° ; 9 5O 175 
DeESWAX,(Ameriecin)  . ’ pound 0 32 
CHEESE, new milk , : ’ 3 ) 
FEATHERS, northern gcese, ° 
solthem, geese, ° es 10 45 
Fiax, American, ; ° : nz 9 12 
Fisu, Cod . ; quintal| 2 37 +00 
bFiour, Genesee, cash barre} 9 50 4 60 
Baltimore, Howard street o¢ 0 00 ,12 
dtltiumore, Whart ° ‘ d 3 87 
Alexandria, ° ° ° ° v0 9 00 
GRAIN, Corn, northern vellow ihe 
southern flat yeilow , 110 
white, - l 1 03 
tye, northern, 
larley, ‘ 
Oats, northern, priine) o H 0 
Hay, best Euglish per ton ol 2000 Ibs 20 0 99 50 
hard pressed, . F 2 17 00) 89 00 
| Honey, é Cuha gallon 10 bs 
lors, Ist quality pou i 
2d quality . . ‘ , 6 
Lakp, Boston, Istsort, .. ; ss 9 10 
sot eru, Ist sort, ° ° bg 5 a] 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, om 2 30 
do eonntry ao ‘ 24 25 
Ba'timore city " de 2 
do. diry lick ‘ 
New York red rt, 9 20 ps | 
Boston do slaughter = <V wl 
do dry hide, $e 20 21 
Limk, best sort, ly ° ° CUSK iS 
Mackenet, No 1], new ; : arrel | 10 00) 10 26 
Peasten Parts, per ton of 2200 ths cask 276 2 87 
| PorK, Mass Inspect extia clear, . barrel | 25 0 
clieer trom other States . s 23.50 24 00 
Mess, . ° e = 19 OO 21 00 
Seens, Hera’s Grass, ‘ , Mishel 275 5 00 
Ked Top, . ° ° ” ot 1 00 
Hemp, ° ° ° a 200 2 75 
Red Clover, northere pound i4 16 
Southern Clover, ‘ ad 13 14 
Sitk Cocoons, (American) ° ‘ bushel | 
PaiLow,tred, . , ° P Ib 1) 12 
TrRAZLES, Ist sort, ’ : pr. M. 
Wool prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50 55 
American, tull blood, washed, 1D 17 
do, 3-4ths do, " 10) 42 
do. 1.2 co 46 36 38 
do. 1-4 and common ' 30 $3 
Hed superfine, . e ) 12 45 
] 10 
2 “ 2 30 
3. [| #4 
| } 
{ 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, P pound 14 15 
southern, and westeru ” 13 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ” 10 1 
PouLTRY, . pair 50 | 125 
Burtrer,{tub) ,. ‘ s Ib 20 23 
lump 2 28 

Eaas, ° dozen 22 23 
PeTATOES, new bushel 50 
CIDER, barrel 350 





IRiIGHTON MARKET.—Monxpar, Nov 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 2500 Beef Cattle, 1 


350 Stores, 3675 Sheep, 


{and 800 Swine. 


GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale | 
| at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, | 


| a5 25. 








Prices —Beef Caitle—Last week's prices were sus- 
tained. Viz: Extra 675 a7 00 --First quality 86 00 
. & ‘4 -, <4 ~~ ry + on 
a 6 50—Second quality $5 25 a5 75—Third quality $4 25 


Barrelling Cattle —Mess $5 75—No. 1 $5 25—No. 2 
$4 75. 
Stores.—Yearlings &8 a 10—Two year old $15 a 20— 
Three year old &20 a 25. 

Sheey.—Lots were sold at $152, $1 75, $2 00, $2 12, 
&2 37, $2 75 and &3 00. 
” Swine.—Sales quick. Lots to peddle at 7 a7 1-4 for 
sows and & for barrows. At retail 8 and 8 for sows, and 
8 and 9 for barrows. 


PRODUCE 
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From the Philadelphia Sat, Courier 
THE DRUNKARD TO HIS FAMILY. 
Weep on poor wife! there was a day 
When, had I seen thee thus distrest, 
I could have kissed thy tears away, 
And hushed thy sorrows on my breast. 


Weep on—it grieves me nothing now, 
To hear thee sob the night away ; 
And see thee rise with haggard brow, 
To toil and suffer through the day. 

1 do not heed thy bitter sighs ! 
My soul is so obdurate grown ; 
I now can meet thy sad meek eyes, 
And dash their pleading with a frown. 


{ know thy heart is breaking fast ; 
I see thee fading every hour ; 

And well [ know that misery’s blast 
Has never crushed a lovelier flower. 


Ah! suffer on! it grieves me not, 
To think upon thy joyous youth, 

When love's pure blessing crown'd our lot, 
And hope’s sweet lay seem'd wholly truth. 


Jt grieves me not to know that I 

Have crushed the love that bloom’d for me; 
And sunk thy hopes, so fair and high, 

In abject want and misery 


Cry on! poor little hungry things, © 
It gives your father’s heart no pain 

I'o see you round your mother cling, 
And shriek, and plead for tood in vain. 


1 know your cries pierce through her soul, 
For hunger gnaws her life strings too, 
For yester’ night she gave the whole 
Of her remaining feod to you. 


I might procure you bread, I know— 

Might see those wet eyes bright with bliss, 
And make this scene of want and woe, 

A paradise of happiness. 


Yes! I might yet be loved agaia ; 
Might meet affection’s smile once more, 
And these poor, trembling children, then 
Would meet me Jaughing at the door, 


And peace might dwell within this breast, 
Now by the vengeful furies torn ; 

And I could sweetly sink to rest, 
And rise with health and joy at morn, 


T might !—but no—it cannot be— 
The spell is on my abject soul ; 

I have no power to break its sway, 
No wish to burst its vile control. 


Away ! away !—this burning thirst, 
I barter all to gratify ; 

I go, a wretch, abhor'd' accurst ! 
Fiend-like! and vile! to drink and die! 


OUR NATURALIZATION LAW. 

We have been struck with the want of knowl- 
edge with regard to our Naturalization law ; and 
have interrogated members of the bar, judges of 
our court of record, and even of the Marine court, 
of New York, where thousands of citizens are 
made yearly, nove of whom could give us evet 
an outline of the different enactments on this sub- 
We have, therefere, compiled 


~ 


ject by the U. 8. 
one ourselves, for the edification of our readers, 
professional, practical and political. 
The frst act to establish a uniform rule of nat- 
uralization, was passed in 1790, as follows: 
“That any ahen, being « free white person, 
who shall have resided within the limits of the 


| United States for the term of 2 years, may be ad- | 
| mitted to become a citizen thegeof, on application 
to any common law court of record, in any of the 
States wherein he shall have resided for the term 
of one year at least, and making proof, to the sat- 
isfaction of such Court, that he is a proper per- 
son, Cf good character, and taking the oath or af- 
firmation preseribed by law, to support the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, which oath or affir- 
mation, such Court shall administer, and the clerk 
of said Court shall record said application, and 


the proceedings thereon, and therefrom such per- 
;son shall be considered a citizen of the United 
States.” 

| This was approved March 26, 1790. On the 
29th January, 1795, it was repealed, and the fol- 
| lowing condition was substituted : 

That aliens should declare their intentions 3 
| years before their admission, and to have resided 
5 years in the U.S. 

Repealed, Jan. 29, 1798. 

When a previous declaration of 5 years before 
admission, and a residence of 14 years was nec- 
essary—and 5 years residence in the State where 


appleation is made, 

Repealed April 14, 1802. 

When a previous declaration of 3 years, and 5 
years residence was required—virtually substitu- 
ting the law of 1795. 

In 1804, an act was added, enabling those who 
had resided in the country between the years of 
798 and 1803, to become citizens without previous 
declaration; and a'so, to make the widows and 
children of those who had declared their inten- 
tions, citizens, 

July 30, 1813. 


In consequence of the war, which, by a provis- 


ion in our naturalization law, cut off all rights of 
aliens, subjects of a belligerent nation, to citizen- 


of June, 1812, notwithstanding they were alien | 
enemies, 

On the 26th May, 1836, the following provis- 
ions and alterations were enacted ; 

«That 3 years of the minority of alien minors 
should be included in the five years probation, 
and to be admitted without previously declaring 
their intentions,—and after this date, a previous 
declaration of two years, instead of three of the 
five years probation was sufficient,” which is the 
existing law.—Sag Harbor Rep. 


Tue Immorratity or Gentus.—The Island of 
Juan Fernandez has been obliterated by an earth- 
quake, from the map of the world, and nota trace | 
is left of its existence, The restless waves flow 
over its ocean tomb, and not even the peak of a 
mountain, or the summit of a rock, elevates itself 
into a cenotaph. ‘lhe mariner knows it no lon- 
ger, and in a few short years, its very name will 
be remembered only by chart makers. But Rob- | 
| inson Crusoe still lives, and will continue to live, | 
on the immortal pages of De Foe, when not only | 





| Islands have disappeared and been forgotten, but | 
i when whole nations shall have passed away, and | 
left scarcely a name for a memorial. | 
: Boston Trans. | 
‘No one doubts,’ says an ancient writer of the | 
middie ages, ‘that heretics ought to be put to 
death ; but the particular method of execution, | 


_—2 





may well be a topic of discussion.’ | 


ship, an act was passe: to receive those who had |“ o.; 95. 1837. 
declared their intentions previcusly to the 18th | aie s 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appavatus has been found vevy useful in small fam- 
ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea o1 
cotlee-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wiht 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. Itis very convenien- 
in public houses, cofiee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nursc lamp it 
may be made to boil trom one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus bas been much used and highly reeom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
oflice of the New Enuglaod Farmer, No, 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. lt may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wi.) always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining anexplanation of its principles and 
particular directions lor its use, &c. 

Jane 14. 

INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT 
GARDENS, 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

{CF All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 








CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FROM CALCUTTA. 

We have received a box of choice flower seeds from the 
celebrated Botanic Garden at Calcutta containing the seeds 
of 150 species of plants for the Greenhouse; said to be a fine 
collection. Price $15. 
Sept 27, 1837. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





STRAW CUTTER. 
| Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 
Aug. 16, 1837. 
PEAR TREES. 
For sale at the Pomological Garden, Dearborn street, North 
Salem, a great variety of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 
Orders directed to the subscriber will receive immediate at- 


tention. ROBERT MANNING, 


MORtS MULTICAULIS. 

The subscribers hive for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 
rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 
reasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 

Sept. 27, 1857. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
4th Edition. For sale at the New England Seed Store. 


Apri 19. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening,at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — butthose who pay within 
wixty ays from the t'me of subscribing, are en'itled to a de- 
duction of 5U cents, 

{.7No paper will be sent to a distance, without pay men 
eing made tn advance. 
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